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THE ROMAN ROAD TO PORTSLADE. 
By MARY S. HOLGATE. 

In his paper in the February Number (S.N.Q. II, 1) Mr. 
Winbolt deals with the portion of the supposed Roman road 
which runs through Ardingly. In 1926 I had the pleasure of 
taking Mr. Winbolt over that part of the road which lies 
between Town House Farm and the point where the road, here 
called Wakehurst Lane, enters the grounds of Wakehurst 
Place, a short distance to the E. of Tillinghurst Farm. 

On coming to Ardingly many years ago I accepted the 
prevalent idea of this being part of a Roman road, but subsequent 
observation and investigation have failed to produce anything 
to confirm the idea beyond the evidence contained in an Assize 
Roll of the 13th century. 

Although therefore I am in agreement with Mr. Winbolt as 
to the want of evidence of Roman origin my knowledge of the 
locality makes me doubt the justification of Mr. Winbolt’s 
summary dismissal of Wakehurst Lane as the line of the 
ancient road. Neither can I accept either of his alternative 
routes by Saucelands and College Farm or by “‘ the Gardeners 
Arms.” 

Stephen Vine may have been completely mistaken in 
calling the road Roman but he is accurate in his line of an 
ancient track which exists to this day, although much altered 
in directness by changes of ownership, enclosures, etc. 

Starting from the point mentioned by the 18th century 
archeologists to the east of Butler’s Green House a public 
footpath marks the line of the road, following Lucastes road it 
crosses Lucastes Avenue and becomes a field path leading 
to Bridgers Mill where it leaves the parish of Cuckfield. It 
is here destroyed by the railway but starts again on the eastern 
side of the Line where a footpath leads into the ancient lane 
which runs north from Sunt and Wickham! in Lindfield to 
Highgrove Wood. It then crosses Copyhold Lane in Ardingly 
and runs through Rivers Farm and Wood,' crosses the Ouse, 
runs along the boundary of Ardingly and Balcombe to the east 
of Balcombe Place and reaches Fulling Mill Cottages! at the 
Shell Brook. It here divides and a branch, unknown to 
archzologists, goes straight to Coldharbour in Worth and is 


(1) Manor of Ditchling. 
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lost after reaching Farthing Down in Surrey. The line with 
which we are concerned runs straight up the hill to Town House 
Farm! and on to Ardingly Church where it forms the boundary 
of the glebe and of the churchyard. The Church stands in the 
S.W. corner formed by four cross roads of which the track in 
question forms the N. and S. arms. The point at which it 
crosses is called Ardingly Street and the road from the 
hamlet of Hapstead which it crosses is called Street Lane. 
The track now forms Wakehurst Lane, which has been made up 
in modern times, but the line of the road is the western boundary 
of Churchlands,! 200 acres held of the manor of Ditchling, 
which was the cause ofa dispute between the Rectors of Ardingly 
and the Wakehursts from the time of John till 19. Ed.I.2 
The same 200 acres were afterwards given by Richard 
Wakehurst, 1428-9, towards the endowment of a Chantry in 
Arundel Church. 

The right of way has been diverted where the line of the road 
enters the immediate surroundings of Wakehurst Place, 
just to the east of Tillinghurst Farm, but it is known to have 
passed on the east side of the mansion house, and when 
excavations were made there in 1905 it was vainly hoped that 
remains of interest might have been found. 

The track which is now nothing but a footpath reappears on 
the N. of the road leading to Pondfields and goes northwards 
till it comes to Denshire Lane to the W. ofthe modern Pearce- 
lands.! The directness of the right of way is here broken by 
the enclosure of Old House, West Hoathly, formerly called 
Feldwicks. The right of way now turns westward, but 
wanders round till it joins up again with the line of the 
track and emerges on the Turners Hill-Selsfield road‘ at a 
stile just to the east of Wyndham’s Croft. But across the 
large meadow to the S. of Old House there is a hollow 
line running N. which is lost in the grounds round the house. 
A straight edge placed on the map from the stile at Wyndham’s 
Croft to Wickham takes up this line exactly and passes down 
Wakehurst Lane leaving Ardingly Church a few yards to the E. 
This line though absolutely direct does not show the all- 
conquering straightness characteristic of a Roman road. 

The ‘‘ modern’”’ road from Selsfield to Lindfield by the 
Gardeners Arms and the hamlet of Hapstead may lay claim to 


(1) Manor of Ditchling. 

(2) Ass. R. 40 Hen. iii quoting temp. John. 

(3) Inq. ad quod damp: Hen. vi, quoted in Loder’s ‘‘ Wakehurst 
Place.” 

(4) Mentioned in Hundred Rolls, 1274. 
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some antiquity because it represents the means of access to the 
various holdings of the Canons of S. Malling which lie along it 
from Lindfield to the corner of Effingham Park, where it enters 
Surrey. The earliest reference we have to these holdings dates 
from c.765. (B.C.S. No. 197). 

It seems possible that the parallel track which we have been 
discussing may have served the same purpose for the great 
Manor of Ditchling which runs alongside that of S. Malling 
right up to the borders of the County. If so its age would be 
taken back to the time of Alfred at least. In both cases the 
track would probably be older than the cultivations which grew 
up along it. 

Space does not permit of discussion of the cross roads con- 
necting these two means of communication and which also 
serve as boundaries of the sub-infeudations of the two manors. 
But the one possible piece of positive evidence of Roman 
influence lies in the name of Street Lane, the cross road which 
runs from the hamlet of Hapstead on the S. Malling road to 
Ardingly Church on the Ditchling line and which forms the 
southern boundary of Churchlands mentioned above. This 
name is recorded inan Assize Roll of 7 Ed.I.,in which Alexander 
atte Strete is concerned, together with inhabitants of 
Holgrove, Town House and Wakehurst in Ardingly. 

In conclusion, I may say that although I can find nothing 
Roman I am confident that the road is pre-conquest and I 
should not be surprised if it were eventually proved to be pre- 
historic. 





THE SELSFIELD-HASSOCKS ROMAN ROAD. 
II. 
By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 

[O.S. Maps 6’, Sussex East Sheets (N-S) xv. N.E., xv. S.E., (a gap of 
about 1”), xxvi. N.W., xxvi. S.W., xxxix. N.W., xxxix. S.W.] 
When I drew my rough-and-ready line S. from Selsfield 

Place, it was conditioned by the necessity of passing between 

Ardingly Church and Jordans in accordance with Mr. Dunning’s 

theory. This took me along the E. side of the buildings of 

College Farm at Ardingly, whence I produced it as accurately 

as my method allowed to the S., wondering to what point it 

would lead me in the Hassocks district. I found it coincided 
with the main railway line for several miles S. of Haywards 

Heath, and eventually brought me to a point ? mile E. of the 

cross roads at Hassocks (whither I hoped I should be conducted). 
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This alignment, partly no doubt because of the inaccurate 
method of makingit, and partly because I was tied down to the 
point Jordans-Ardingly church, turned out hopeless: e.g., it 
was on the E. side of the main line at Burgess Hill, and had no 
shadow of support either from tradition or topographical 
probability. I thought it best to call in the aid of an expert 
topographer. Capt. W. A. Grant was kind enough to plot in, 
alongside my erroneous line, acorrect alignment, as I nowasked, 
from Selsfield Place to Hassocks cross roads, irrespective of the 
Jordans-Ardingly church point. Now it so happens that the 
correct alignment, which I will presently describe, in the hope 
that those who know any of the points mentioned may help 
by careful investigation of the ground—does not vary much 
from my line in the section I described, and does not in the 
least invalidate any part of the argument. But over the 
whole ground it is far more probable as the line of the Roman 
road, as I will proceed to show when I have briefly described it. 
There is nothing in the nature of the country to prevent a 
generally direct road between the two points. Consequently 
in itself, apart from coincidences to be noted, thisis the best line 
to investigate. There must be readers of S.N.Q. who know 
the ground well at some of these points, and, if they would 
kindly co-operate, there is still some chance of finding this road 
if it ever existed. 

Starting from Selsfield Place the alignment to Hassocks 
cross roads passes through the centre of the cross roads near 
the water tower, and immediately crosses W. of the modern 
road : along the W. side of the S.W. building at Pearcelands : 
close E. of the S.E. cornerof Pearcelands Wood : 165 yards E. 
of the chapel at Wakehurst Place: through Old Mead S. of 
Wakehurst : exactly }-mile due W. of Ardingly church: 
through the middle of Fulling Mill Wood: throughthe narrowest 
partof River’s Wood: a little W. of River’s Farm buildings: over 
the W. end of the embankment of the Abandoned Railway : 
close W. of New Barn: crosses the railway S. of the 
junction of the Horsted Keynes branch: passes through the 
middle of Sugworth Farm buildings: crosses Bordehill Lane 
about 60 yards E. of Bench Mark 249.2 (i.e. near S.E. corner of 
Spring Copse): passes about 100 yards from the S.E. corner of 
Penland Wood : crosses the Cuckfield-Haywards Heath road 
50 yards E. of the junction of roads at Butler’s Green : passes 
a few yards W. of the Parkfield pavilion: right by the angles 
of the two eastern projections of the buildings of Bolnore : 
nearly coincides with a Parish Boundary along the W. side of 
Bolnore Wood, and with theN.-S, track along the E. side of 
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Orchard Wood : along the chord of the arc at the E. end of 
Round Wood : through the middle of the W. limb of Holmbush 
Wood : crosses the road about midway between Holmbush 
Farm buildings and Holmbush cottages: nearly through the 
middle of four tanks in Burgess Hill Sewage Farm : crosses 
Leylands Road just E. of the entrance of the road between 
St. John’s House and Wyberlye, but crosses to the W. about 
half way along it: passes behind (E. of) the Smithy in the 
London Road at a distance of about 50 yards: crosses London 
Road diagonally from E. to W. opposite Dene Hollow : 
passes through the middle of the buildings of Hammond’s 
Place, being now parallel with the road: W. of a pond at 
Groveland Cottage: just E. of a foot bridge over a brook, on 
a path leading to Brook Cottage : is close parallel with (W. of) 
the road through Friar’s Oak House: passes along E. side of 
buildings at Friar’s Oak Farm: through Reed Pond Shaw : 
crosses the road diagonally slightly to the E. opposite the end 
of Stanford Avenue: and so arrives at the cross roads (Stone 
Pond) at Hassocks. 

For completeness’ sake it should be said that this alignment 
projected N., passes 300 yards E. of the Moat, New Chapel, and 
carried farther S. strikes the Shoreham Road, 220 yards E. 
of the Adur Hotel. 

In favour of this ideal line are the following considerations : 

(i) It makes good use of the 400 feet Wakehurst plateau, 
leaving it, it is true, (at Old Mead) over 600 yards 
earlier, but descending from the 300 and 200 rather 
more gradually than my earlier line. [Against : it 
has to cross Shell Brook twice]. 

(ii) It has some relation to Ardingly Church seen at a 
distance from the S., though 4-mile W. of Ardingly 
church does not justify ‘ to Ardingly.” 

(iii) It passes near Butler’s Green, mentioned in connection 

with the road by S. Lysons (1818) at about 14-miles 

from Cuckfield, as he suggested. Here on Feb. 3rd, 

I think I saw definite signs, but have not yet tested 

with a spade. 

(iv) It coincides with a Parish Boundary at Bolnore Wood. 

7) It takes a middle line over the Holmbush Farm, 
which we might assume failing definite detailed 
information as to what part of the farm the road 
traversed. Here there is enough flint in plough land 
to corroborate the tradition. 

(vi) For the whole distance from Butler’s Green to 

Hassocks it runs very clorely (at an average distance 
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of about 120 yards to the W.) alongside that of Lysons, 
as far as I have been ableto plot itinthe maps from his 
words written in 1818. This close parallel is most 
remarkable in the passage through Holmbush and St. 
John’s Common. “ Friar’s Oak’’ mentioned by 
S.L. is near the line. In the S.W. corner of St. 
John’s Common, in the field W. of the Park, I 
suspect yet another indication. 

Now the points of correspondence between a mathematical 
alignment and Lysons’ description (rough though it was), 
especially points (iii), (v) and (vi) above, are very heartening. 
And I for one am willing to forgive much previous loose talking 
if a scientific alignment seems likely, at long last, to bring the 
pieces together. 

One last word for the present contribution. Why did I 
choose the Hassocks cross roads as a terminal? Because 
Samuel Lysons, whose judgment was exceptionally good, 
brought the Roman road from a point E. of the Devil’s Dyke, 
‘“‘onthe descent of the old road to Clayton . . thencestraight on 
the track of the turnpike road to Stone Pound.’”’ He then took 
it ‘‘ to Friar’s Oak and to the right of St. John’s Common, 
where the Roman road is for a mile extant.’’ Now it is quite 
possible that Lysons, who visited the West Blatchington villa 
find in 1818, on that occasion actually checked the Vine 
tradition over the ground. His summary reads like that of an 
eyewitness making one or two rough approximations—valuable 
so far as they go. But why he accepted the ogee (S-shaped) 
double bend of the modern road between Stone Pound and 
Orchard Farm as the line of the Roman Road it is hard to 
guess. All the Roman road had to do was to keep clear (W.) 
of the sinuosities of the stream which has been accepted as a 
Parish Boundary. 

Itremainstosee how all this can be correlated with Mr. J. E. 
Couchman’s Roman road, from Coldharbour Farm to Clayton 
Wickham, Hassocks. It is clearly to be traced over the 
southern stretch. 





THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN SUSSEX AND KENT. 
(ii) THE LAMBERHURST AREA. 
By F. BENTHAM STEVENS, F.S.A. 

In tracing the alterations in the county boundary in the 
neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells, reference has already been 
made to the small stream which rises to the east of the Cemetery 
and forms the ancient boundary between the counties, although 
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Sussex-Kent Boundary, Lamberhurst Area. 
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until recently the land on both sides of the stream was in the 
Parish of Frant. 

This is joined by a somewhat larger brook which rises in 
Chase Wood about half-a-mile north of Frant Church ; and 
the rivulet thus formed is usually known as the Teise (O.S.) or 
Tyse (Lower). Horsfield however calls it the Tun. 

For about three milesfrom thejunction of the two streams it 
forms the county boundary and separates Frant from Tonbridge 
(formerly Kentish Frant), Pembury and lLamberhurst. 
It flows through, and divides into two approximately equal 
halves, the domain of Bayham Abbey. This has at times 
caused some doubt as to the right of Sussex to claim the ruins 
of the Abbey as a county Antiquity. They are however in 
the Parish of Frant on the south side of the little river, and are 
on soil which has always been part of Sussex. It is the modern 
mansion known as Bayham Abbey and the private chapel 
attached to it, which are on the opposite side of the Teise and 
therefore in Kent. 

Just beyond the ruins of the Abbey and the private chapel, 
at the confluence of the Teise with a stream coming down from 
Mark Cross, the boundary of Frant parish (and the newcounty 
boundary) leaves the Teise and turns south along the other 
stream. The Teise enters the parish of Lamberhurst and for a 
distance of about three miles both banks of the river are in that 
parish, which isthus divided into two parts just as the Bayham 
estate is. The old county boundary ignored the parochial 
division and continued to follow the course of the river right 
across Lamberhurst parish, so that the southern part of the 
parish was in Sussex, and the northern part was in Kent. 
The village itself was built on both sides of the stream, the 
Church and a certain number of houses being in Kent anda 
much larger number of houses being in Sussex. The Sussex 
portion of the parish was in the Hundred of Loxfield Camden 
and Rape of Pevensey, the Kent portion in the Hundreds of 
Brenchley and Horsmonden and Lathe of Aylesford. For 
ecclesiastical purposes, no doubt because the Church was in 
Kent, the whole parish was in the diocese of Rochester. 

After bisecting the village of Lamberhurst, the old county 
boundary continued to follow the Teise eastwards almost to 
the point at which the river is joined by a small stream 
flowing down from the heights of Wadhurst and Ticehurst 
known as the Bewl. 

Just short of the confluence of the Teise and the Bewl, the 
parish of Horsmonden touches the north side of the Teise and 
actually crosses the river, so that a small piece of land in the 
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angle formed by the two streams, having a total area of little 
more than an acre, is in the Parish of Horsmonden, which 
thus contributed a tiny parcel of land to Sussex. 

The old county boundary, after running round this small 
fragment of Horsmonden, turned south along the bed of the 
Bewl, which it followed for the whole course of the eastern 
arm of that stream to its source near Flimwell. 

The Bewl also formed the dividing line between Lamberhurst 
and Ticehurst on one side and Goudhurst on the other. The 
southern or Sussex portion of Lamberhurst, bounded on the 
north by the Teise and on the east by the Bewl, included 
Scotney Castle, and also the famous Gloucester furnace which 
was said to be the largest iron foundry in the South of England. 

Scotney Castle is a medieval building of considerable 
interest. There is no detailed account of it in Sussex 
Archeological Collections, but the Society visited it in 1920. 

According to tradition it was at Gloucester furnace that the 
iron railings round St. Paul’s were cast. There is an account 
of this furnace and of the railings in S.A.C. Vol II, p.212. 
Members of the Society will recollect that a fragment of the 
railings has long been preserved at Lewes Castle as a notable 
specimen of Sussex ironwork. There is no doubt that, at the 
date when these railings were made, the whole of the furnace 
was in Sussex, and as it extended into the parish of Wadhurst 
and was worked by Wadhurst residents it may still be regarded 
in some sense as belonging to Sussex. 

In view of the recent revival of the Dukedom of Gloucester, 
infavour of Prince Henry, it is of interest to recall that 
Gloucester Furnace is said to have been so named to commemo- 
rate a visit which was paid to it by Queen Anne and her son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, when they were living for a time at 
Tunbridge Wells. 

From enquiry on the spot the name would seem to have been 
forgotten in the neighbourhood but there can be little doubt 
that it was applied to the great furnace which is known to 
have existed close to the main road from Tunbridge Wells to 
Hastings, about half-a-mile east of Hook Green, and is still 
recalled by the names, ‘“‘ Furnace Farm,” ‘‘ Furnace Mill’’ and 
“Furnace Lane.” It is just at this point that the parish of 
Wadhurst approaches most nearly to the River Teise, the 
boundary running along a small stream which feeds the Mill 
Pond almost as far asthe main road. The workings of the iron 
foundry may well have extended up this little stream into the 
parish of Wadhurst. 

Horsfield, Lower and other writers on Sussex always regarded 
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the southern portion of Lamberhurst as an integral part of the 
county, and the earlier editions of the Ordnance Map show the 
county boundary running across the parish along the course of 
the Teise. Scotney Castle and Gloucester Furnace were 
always classified as Sussex antiquities. 

Moreover when the Poor Law Unions were formed in 1834 the 
links which connected Lamberhurst with Sussex were 
strengthened by the inclusion of the whole parish in the Sussex 
Union of Ticehurst of which it still remains a part. 

Owing to a series of recent changes, however, the Sussex 
portion of Lamberhurst is gradually being transferred to Kent, 
and though the process is not quite complete it may be useful 
to future students to place on record its various stages. 

The Kent County Council exercised its powers under the 
Local Government Act 1894, by making an order annexing 
the southern portion of Lamberhurst and the tiny Sussex 
fragment of Horsmonden to the administrative county of 
Kent. Under this order the whole parish of Lamberhurst 
came under the jurisdiction of the Kent County Council and 
the Tonbridge Rural District Council. 

For Parliamentary purposes, however, the southern part of 
Lamberhurst remained part of the County of Sussex (Rye 
Division) until 1918, and for this reason the Parliamentary 
Boundary of Sussex on the 1910 edition of the 6” Ordnance Map 
follows the river Teise and bisects Lamberhurst. But by the 
Redistribution Act of 1918 southern Lamberhurst was 
incorporated in the Tonbridge division of Kent. 

The only claim which Sussex still has to regard Lamberhurst 
as part of itself is that the whole parish, as already stated, 
remains part of Ticehurst Poor Law Union. Even this link 
has been weakened recently by the changesin rating introduced 
by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1925. 

For several hundred years therefore the parish of Lamberhurst 
owed a divided allegiance, but by a gradual process now 
nearing completion Kent has successfully asserted its claim to 
the whole parish. 

There can be no question that from the geographical point 
of view the old county boundary formed by the streams of 
Teise and Bewl was far easier to follow than the irregular and 
difficult line between the parishes of Wadhurst and Lamberhurst 
which must now be regarded as the County boundary 
and is so marked on modern Ordnance Maps. On the other 
hand it is equally clear that for practical purposes the splitting 
of the village and parish of Lamberhurst between different 
administrative areas must have occasioned much inconvenience. 
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HORSHAM CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNT BOOK. 
(Extracts) 
By R. GARRAWAY RICE, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 10) 
EXTRACTS FROM THE ACCOUNTS. 
1636-37. 
Churchwardens, Richard White, Thomas Wheatley 
and Phillip Juden. 
Received of Widow Slater for a grave for her husband made 
in the Church o 6 8 
Received of William Best for a grave for his wife-——-o0 6 8 
Received of M Dearing for a grave for his wife———-o 6 8 
Received of John Lintott for a grave for Wid. Willard 














o 6 8 
Of Nicholas Best, gent., for a grave for his wife-———-o 6 8 
Of Nicholas Forman for y¢ old Comunion Table 

o 2 6 
Of Euticus Delton for a seate under y® Old Galleryo 2 8 

















Of M? Robinson for the Schoole House Croft — eo 2.0 
It. paid for a booke of Common Prayer and Booke of Homilies 
xij§ 

It. paid for bringing Downe those bookes iij4 
It. paid to the painter for white lime and his worke in whiting 
the Church xix viij4 

It. given to 4 Irish people j8 
It. paid to William Whitings man for mending the hood and 
pulpit cloth vj 








Paid for ringing at the Aarch Deacons coming iij® viij4 
Thomas Wheatleys charges for himself and horse being cited 











to Chichester viij® ij@ 
Paid to Goodman Archpole for his Journey when he came to 
view the Decay of the Church wall vj! 
Paid for staying the proceedings in Court iij® 


Paid for 13 gifts [sic] for ye Comunion Table fence——- xiij§ 
Paid for bread and beere for the ringers, the 5th of November 
ij8 
For the use of a sheete for Thomas Gaplin to take pennance in 
iiij® 











For timber to make banisters about y® Comunion Table 











x8 iiij4 
To Robert Best for his worke about y¢ Comunion Table — ij! 
Payd for 2 Prayer Bookes ij® vj 
To Mr? Fiest for making a Peticion Bill vj 
To one for caryeing him to the Apparitor —-—————-viij4 
To the Apparitor for caryeing of him to the Court - vj! 
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Paid to the Apparitor saving us a jorney to Chiche: [ster] i® 
To a messenger for going to the Mat makers for mates for the 





























Comunion place iiij4 
Paid for a new Flagon xvs 
To Robert Nye for his workein the Chancell about the Comunion 

Fence i! ij8 
For timber about the same xiij® 
For Mates about the Comunion Table vj® viij4 
For turning the Banisters iij® 
To Goodman Steere for shingles and his worke about the 

steeple iij! iiij® vj4 
Paid to M* Dearing for wine for the Comunions i! viiij® 
For 4 a load of healing stone v8 


For makeing an Assise Bill and caryeing him to y® Courtj§ iiij4 
Paid to Robert Treadcroft for wine for y¢ Comunions i! iij* 104 
To Richard Clerke for mending the iron shaft on y® top of the 
steeple, for new irons about y® weathercocke, for nailes 
tequired about the same, also for nailes w°® the stone 
healers used and all other smithes work about the Bells 
and Clock and Chimes the whole yeare ————— }}! iiij§ ij4 
Paid to him [Thomas Forman] for a Pulley and new placing y*® 
Clock line in the steeple and mending the Clock pulley 








ij® x4 
For writing y® Register to send to Chichester —--___ ij 
For writing the Register and Accomptes, being engrost iiij® 
For wringing on Coronacion Day ij 
Given to the Ringers at the Arch Deacons coming —-——— ij® 


Received of M? Best the summe of 408 the rent due to the poore 
for the house he dwelleth in and given to the poore. 


1637-38. 
Churchwardens, John Hindly, gent, William Nash 
{of Pathrons, 4m List] and Thomas Rowland [Senior, 4 Lis#]. 
R4 of John Michell for a seate in the Old Gallery —-———- xiiij4 
Imprimis paid to Robert Treadcroft for wine iij! xvj* v4 
Item paid for one yard and halfe of French Green Clothfor the 




















pulpit cloth and cushion xviij® 
Item for silke fringe for the same j! iiij® 
To Ed : Parkhurst for more silke fringe v8 
Pay4 for 4 tassils for the cushion vs 
To Goodman Carpenter for 2 loades of earth to raise the ground 
under the Comunion Table j® viij? 
To John Stevens for paving the roome where the Table standeth 
and for another to help him v8 vj4 





To Mathew Napper for 100 of Causey stone —-—————- xij 
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Paid to Thomas Picke for his worke about the Pulpit Cloth 


and Cushion, and for necessaris therefore ——— ~ Viij§ vij4 
To Peter Halliday for two skins for the Cushion —-——— xiiij4 
To John Hill for feathers to stuffe the Cushion———— vj8 iij4 


To Robert Thaier for boxes to gather money for Briefes withall 
as also to the painter for varnishing those boxes ij§ ix 
To Robert Best for the Deske to lay y® pulpit cloth on ——-v8 

















Given to a certain deafe scholler a jt 
For ingrossing the Register and Accomptes ————— v8 
For wier staples for the pulpit cloth to hang on ——— id 
For writing the Register bill to send to Chichester —-—— j§ vj4 
Given to 2 men that lost theire goodes at sea by the Turkish 

pirates ~ ——_——. js 
Given to a deafe scholler —————_—__________"_ ij 
Paid to Hoskins the Apparitor for carieng in sand delivering 

our bills —_— iij§ 


The total of our payments is — —_—_—_—_—_———. 22! 88 104 
Received 208 the gift of Richard Avelin and given to y® poore 
Received likewise 268 84 the gift of Richard Michaelland given 
also to the poore. 





1638-39. 
Churchwardens, John Lintott [of Southwater, in Lis#] 
Henry Grumbridge and Arthur Woodgate [junior, i List]. 








Of M? Roffye for a grave in y® Church vj§ vj? 
Of Tho: Harper for a grave for his wife —--—————_ vj$ viij4 
Of James Waller for a Seate in y¢ Gallery —_—_——— j8 ij 
Of James Harman for a Seate in y* new Gallery —-——— j§ ij 
Paid for 13 load of stone to repaire the Church causy —ij! xij 
Paid for caryein of those 13 load of stone —-—-_—-——-xix vj4 


Itm. paid to William Deane for timber and for his worke in 
putting of a prop under the new Gallery and for mending 
the table in the Church Porch vs 

Itm. the Church wardens charges at Chichester being cited 
thither for not returning the names of such as had not 














received y® Comunion at Easter = - x8 ja 
Itm. spent at Chichester another time being cited to answer 
M’ Bestes suite and to Mt Symmes for his fee ——— xij§ vj4 
Itm. p4 to Wadey for caryeing a note of the names of such as 
were presented for not receiving the Comunion ——— vj@ 
Given for ringing upon Coronation Day 48 
Paid to Tho : Forman for ingrossing the Register and Accompts 
vj§ 

Paid for the bell ropes xx8 





Paid Tho: Forman for writing the Register bill to goe to 
Chichester j® vj 
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Spent by John Pike goeing to Chichester after Visitacion for 
to take his oath concerning his office of Sidemanship—— 
vij® viij4 
Itm. spent by him at another time in goeing to Chichester, 
haveing neglected to set his hand to the Presentment bill 
Viij® iiij4 
For makeing this booke of Accompts iij§ 
Received likewise 208 the gift of Richard Avelin, deceased, 
and given to the poore. 
Received also 268 the gift of Richard Michaell and given to 
the poore. 
The money gathered at y* Comunions given to the poore. 














THE TEXT OF CEADWALLA’S CHARTER. 
By W. D. PECKHAM, M.A. 
(See also Sussex Notes and Queries, I, >.233). 


So far as I know, three copies only of the first grant of 
Ceadwalla to St. Wilfrid have heretofore been noted. Dean 
Stephens! only speaks of two, and transcribes the copy in 
Liber B. of the Episcopal Manuscripts. Birch? refers to two, 
that in Liber B., which he distinguishes as A, and that in 
Liber A., which he distinguishes as B., both being of late 
fourteenth century date. I have recently come across two 
more ; as they are not without interest I give the collation 
with the text as printed by Birch. 

One, which I suggest should be distinguished textually 
as C., to continue Birch’s system, is on f. 73 (xvij‘3 of Liber Y. 
The handwriting is certainly earlier than that of A. or B., and 
may be as early as c.1250. Collation is by the lines of Birch’s 
printed text. 

Lines :—8. Seleseia — 12. Seleseia Medmenie Wtthringes 
Icchenore Bridha Egesawde simulque Bessenheie Brime- 
fasten Sidlesha — 16. Aldingeburn et Hledesie vi casatos 
et in Geinstidegate vi et in Mundeha viii et in Hoctone 
porum — 27. d(clx)xiii, the figures in brackets being 
over an erasure and in different ink. — 29. Wderinges — 
30. Cumeneshore — 33. usque Wialesflet sursum et 

(1) South Saxon See p.34. 

(2) Cartularium Saxonicum, I, p.98. 

(3) Liber Y has two foliations, one modern, in pencil, in Arabic 
numerals, going straightforwardly from beginning to end of the 
book, the other ancient, in Roman numerals and made before a number 
of leayes were added at the beginning. 
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Wialesflet usquequo brumesdif — 36. Wuderingeumde 
(sic) — 39. Wlfridus — 40. Brithwoldus — 44. The 
attestation of Bishop Eadberhtus isomitted.-45. dux sucex’ 
The¥other copy, which I suggest should be distinguished 
textuallyfas D., is on'f.*233r. (clxxvj) of Liber Y. The hand- 
writing is of the fifteenth century. Collation as before. 
Lines :—2. quid auferre nec possumus — 8. Seleseya — 
12. Seleseya Medmeneya Wystringes Ichenox Bridh*m 
Egesawde Simulque Bessentheye Brimeffasten Sydilesh¢m 
— 16. terreilli® que appellat Aldingborne et Hledeseye vj 
cassatos et in Gistidigate vi et in Miindeh?m viij in Amb’ley 
Ho3ton viij et in Whalth*m iiij — 22. contra decreta — 
27. DClxxxiij — 29. Wyderyng — 31. Rumbruge in ante 
iuxta litus (usque Horemuthe et inde versus septentriona- 
lem plagam in longum fluuij usq3)4 Vialesflet sursum et 
Vialesflet — 34. Brumesdef ixit — 36. Wudery(n)g 
eund(e)m 
The attestations after Ceadwalla’s are not copied, but there 
follows immediately a memorandum in Latin of which the 
following is a translation :— 

Cedwallus King of Sussex, gave to Wilfrid Bishop of 
Selsey the tithe (dma) of Selseye Sydelesham Chacham 
and Bridham from the dike called Omedediche to the 
Isle of Wytth with warren and all other liberties and 
purtenances as freely as he himself held it with all the 
Manewoda. The king aforesaid also gave to the Bishop 
aforesaid Aldingborn Lydesdene Gate Niton Norton 
Amb’leya Hogton Wat’esfeld and Coldewaltham with 
warren and all other liberties and their purtenances as he 
himself had and held them. 

We have, therefore, the following data for the text of the 
Charter :— 
(i) An archetype, whether the original or a later fabrica- 
tion, now lost, but existing in the sixteenth centurys. 
(ii) A copy, C., presumably made from that archetype. 
(iii) A copy, A., the scribe of which had before him both 
the archetype and an ancient copy which translated 
the bounds from Saxon into Latin, quite possibly C. 
(iv) A copy, B., contemporary with A. 
(v) AcopyE, onf175v. of Liber E., contemporary with A. 
(vi) A copy, D., which looks as though it was made from 
the archetype, and which is interesting because it 
(4) The wordsin brackets are on a schedule, with a mark indicating 
that they should be inserted here, 
(5) S.N.Q. I, 234. 
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preserves another form of the date. The misreadings 
of this scribe may be very useful in reconstructing the 
text of the archetype ; the ideal method of doing this 
would be for someone who could imitate a Saxon 
hand to attempt to re-write it. 





For the benefit of readers who may not be familiar with the 
Charter referred to by Mr. Peckham we give below a 
translation of the Latin text as it appears in Birch. 


Translation of Ceadwalla’s Charter. 

In the name of our Saviour Jesus Christ. We brought nothing into 
this world, neither can we carry anything out, therefore eternal and 
heavenly things, the rewards of our country on high, must be bought by 
things earthly and temporal. Wherefore, I, Ceadwalla, King by the 
Lord’s ordinance, being besought by the venerable Bishop Wilfrid that 
I would deem it good to bestow on him, for the remission of sins and the 
gaining of an everlasting reward, some little quantity of land for the 
prayers of the servants of Christ, where they may live the monastic 
life and build a monastery, in the place which is called Seolesige, 
assenting to his prayers, freely devote, for the health of my soul, the same 
land to which it pleased him to refer, that is, 55 tributaries in those 
places which are called Seolesige, Medmenige, Wihttringes, Iccannore, 
Bridham, Egesawde, along with Bessenheie, Brimfaston, and Sidlesham, 
with other townships comprised therewith and with all their belongings. 
Also that land that is called Aldingbourne and Lydesige, 6 cassates, 
and in Geinstedisgate, 6, and in Mundham, 8 [in Amberla| and Hohtun, 
8, and in Waldham, 4, that is 32 tributaries, with the consent of 
Archbishop Wilfrid and Aithwald the sub-king and the rest of the 
bishops, chiefs and nobles of the English, which I will give by virtue of 
a fit donation. If any one shall attempt, contrary to these ordinances 
firmly established, to oppose and annul them, let him know that he 
shall render account before the judgment seat of Christ, and have his 
part with Judas the betrayer of the Lord in the nethermost hell. 

This charter was written in the year from the Incarnation of the Lord 
672, Indiction xi, the 3rd day of August. 

The land aforesaid is manifestly bounded by these metes: From the 
entering of the harbour called Wynderynge after the sea falls back to 
Cumeneshora, thence eastwards to the sea to Rumbruge and forward 
by the coast as far as Chevestone, thence forward to Heremuthe, 
thence northwards along the stream to Wialesflet, upwards {from 
Wialesflet] to where Brimesdik comes out, thence eastwards along the 
ditch to Woflet, thence eastwards along the stream, and so southwards 
to Wunderingemude. 

I, King Cedwalla, at the request of the said bishop, subscribe the charter 
of my gift. 

I, Archbishop Wilfrid, consented and subscribed. 

I, Archbishop Birhtwald, consented and subscribed. 

I, Bishop Egwald, consented and subscribed. 

I, Bishop Wilfrid, confirm the lands granted to me by the testimony of 
the Cross of Christ. 

I, Bishop Eadberht, consented and subscribed. 

I, Eadulf, duke of the South Saxons, consented and subscribed. 

All these, and many others, consented subscribed and confirmed. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 15) 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Vicar, the marriages 1640-1755 of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate, London, I came across the following two Sussex 
references : 

1681—July 21. William Browne of East Greensteed in 
Sussex and Martha Woolridg of St. John Zacary London 
by Mr. Wilkins with lic. 

1714—Nov. 16. William Cobden of Midhurst in Sussex 
and Rebeca Clement of Petersfield in Hampshier by 
John Robinson, Curate, with lycence. 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, all the marriage entries June 1609 to Nov. 1700, of 
St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey, I came across the following 
two relating to Sussex : 

1698—June 1. Richard Stone of Wadhurst in Sussex, 
bach. and Jane Stapley, spin. of Bromley in Kent, by 
lic. 

1699—Sep. 3. Richard Bastin, bach., ropemaker of 
Harting in Sussex and Elisabeth Bennet, spin. of St. 
Peters the great in the City of Chichester, by lic. 

When transcribing voluntarily, with the kind permission of 
the Rector, the marriages 1558-1736 of St. Mary Abchurch, 
London (with which the parish of St. Lawrence Pountney was 
united after the Great Fire of 1666), I came across the following 
two Sussex entries : 

1702—Apr. 7. John Waller of Horsham, Sussex, bach. 
and Bathia Friend of same parish, spin. by lic. of 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1732—June 17. Willm. Sowton junr. of the Sub-Deanry 
in Chichester and Isabella Halloway of All Sts. in the 
same City per lic. 





NOTES. 


THE ANGMERING ROMAN VILLA AND THE BRIGHTON 
DROVE ROAD.—In S.N.Q., Vol. I. p.165 Mr. S. E. Winbolt 
draws attention to the discovery in 1819 of the site of what 
appears to have been a large Roman Villa situated between 
Angmering and Poling beside the Black Dyke, and he also 
describes how he himself verified the existence of a Roman 
road along part, at least, of the line of the lane and footpath 
that connects these two villages. 
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This lane is part of a fairly straight alignment of old tracks 
which extends for nearly 4 miles between Angmering and 
Lyminster, and it is tempting to regard this as perpetuating 
a section of a lost Roman road that ran eastwards from 
Chichester. The alignment points very slightly to the north 
of that city, and the site of the villa is distant from it almost 
12 miles—about the right distance for the first rest-camp, and 
comparing favourably with that of Hardham Camp which is 
13 miles. According, however, to Mr. Winbolt’s description 
the remains found seem rather extensive and elaborate for a 
rest-camp, and suggest a luxurious villa. 

If this should be regarded as the site of a rest-camp, or 
mansito, one cannot help thinking of the Ad Decimum of the 
spurious itinerary of Richard of Cirencester—a station 
described as being 10 miles from Chichester on a road to 
Pevensey. Where was the conception of this Ad Decimum 
derivedfrom? Itappearsonnogenuine itinerary. Assuming 
that it is not imaginary I feel that it is more likely to be 
identified with the Angmering villa than with the Roman 
remains in Arundel, as has been suggested. 

If this line of Roman road be proved—and the date of the 
villa falls within the period when straight roads were still 
constructed by the Romans—then it ought to be possible to 
trace it between Lyminster and Chichester along the line of 
Tortington, Eastergate, Westergate, Aldingbourne and Oving. 
The complete disappearance of the Rowhook-Farley Heath 
Roman road as proved by Mr. Winbolt (Surrey Arch. Coll., 
xxxv., 49-67) shows how possible it is for a road to be lost. 

What could be the eastern objective of such a road? 
Anderida probably did not exist at the end of the first century 
when this road was built. Its line points eastwards towards 
the mouth of the R. Adur, and this suggests that a Roman 
or British port may once have existed there and have been lost 
by coast erosion. If this were so it might explain the 
confluence of at least three ancient roads on Southwick : 

(i) The ridge-way of Thundersbarrow Hill. 

(ii) ‘‘ Port’s Road,” an ancient and evidently important 
pre-Roman thoroughfare which came southwards 
from the Dyke, across the Brighton and Hove Golf 
Links, past Hangleton Church and Manor farm, past 
the Roman villa site at Easthill (S.N.Q., I. 34), 
through old Portslade village and so to the Southwick 
Roman villa (see Brighton & Hove Archeologist, 
iii. 28-41). 
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(iii) The Brighton Drove Road. This may be traced 
principally by its name which recurs at intervals 
between Portslade and Brighton. It seems to be a 
branch of “‘ Port’s Road”’ which it leaves at Portslade. 
In that village is still an almost disused hollow-way 
called the Drove Road. The line is continued after 
a short gap by a footpath and lane which lead to 
West Blatchington passing within a few hundred 
yards of another Roman villa. Here it divides, the 
left branch crossing the Brighton-Dyke road at 
Redhill, and the Brighton-London road at Patcham, 
and proceeding over Tegdown to Ditchling Beacon. 
The right branch continues the generalline eastwards 
from Portslade, and passes the Goldstone Waterworks 
beyond which it is called the Drift Road in the older 
maps, though the modern name is the Droveway. 
After crossing the Dyke Road it descends to the 
village of Preston by an impossibly steep track 
called the Drove. The course of the road is 
interrupted by the somewhat oblique arrangement 
of the three streets of Preston village, which suggests 
that the Drove road may antedate the settlement 
of the site. Half-a-mile to the south stood the 
Preston Roman villa (B. & H. Arch. iii. 3-27). 
East of Preston the line is continued as the Preston 
Drove until it reaches the ridge-way now called 
Ditchling Road. After this it is lost until it is 
picked up again as the greenway on the Race Hill at 
the top of Elm Grove, where it is again called the 
Drove Road in the older maps. The further course 
has been traced by Mr. Allcroft to Newmarket Hill, 
Kingston Hill and Southover, and another branch 
by the Newmarket Inn to Buckland Bank (Arch. 
Journal, \xxii, 201-232). 

Thus there are three, or, if we count the branches of the 
Drove Road, five ancient thoroughfares converging on the mouth 
of the R. Adur from east and north. It is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that a port of some consequence existed there 
in the neighbourhood of Southwick, though it isnot necessary 
to identify it with Portus Adurni, which is now generally 
agreed to be Porchester Castle. If such a port existed on the 
R. Adur it might well have been the objective of the Roman 
road eastwards from Chichester. A very suggestive point 
which lends colour to this view is that the Angmering “ villa” 
stood exactly half-way between Chichester and Southwick. 

E. CECIL CURWEN. 
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PLACE NAMES—FRAMFIELD.—In Domesday Book this 
village is recorded as Framelle. Later documents give varied 
spellings such as Fremisfield, Frantfield, Frantville, Franchfeld 
Freintfeld, Fremfeld, Framfeld and others. 

The Rev. H. Hoare writing on Framfield Church in S.A.C. 
Vol. iv, mentions the Rev. E. Turner as the originator of the 
name being derived from Frant or Fernet, a fern, thus ascribing 
the derivation as a fern field ; this is evidently based on the 
similarity of an occasional spelling of the place name with that 
of Frant near Tunbridge Wells. Other writers have adopted 
this theory, though Mr. Anscombe in his article on “‘ the Names 
of the Sussex Hundreds in Domesday Book ’”’ S.A.C. Vol. Ix, 
remarks that it may be a personal name; he is however 
mistaken in stating that the Domesday record is Framfelle, 
which he says places him in a dilemma, having Fram before /: 
as the record is distinctly Framelle this objection does not 
apply. He gives the correct spelling in his list on page 93. 

Without placing too much reliance on the evidence of the 
Norman scribes who compiled Domesday Book and who had in 
most cases to rely on oral information, it isdifficult, presuming 
the prefix to be Frant and not Fram, to assume that the sound 
of the distinctive consonants u ¢ should have been rendered by 
the more labial m. It is common knowledge that local 
pronounciation has transformed Heathfield into Heffel from 
a remote period, and on a similar basis Framfield would most 
probably have been pronounced as Framel. 

Assuming therefore that the correct prefix may be Fram, 
I have investigated the names of other places in England whose 
names begin with Fram : the total number is sixteen and it is 
significant that eight of these are in the Danelagh; the 
tremainder including Framfield are in the counties of 
Glamorgan, Gloucestershire, Dorset and Sussex, allin situations 
readily accessible from the sea. The Danish raids on the 
eastern and southern coasts were persistent and frequent for a 
long period, and the survival of such names as Sea fiord, 
Danehill and possibly Berwick points to such raids and 
settlements about the Ouse Valley. 

The old Saxon and modern German word Fremde, a 
stranger or foreigner, would be a natural word to apply to the 
Clearing in the forest overlooking a tributary of the Ouse, 
occupied by a Danish settlement, which would thus become 
Fremdfield, the field of the stranger. In a work entitled 
“England and Wales delineated, by Thomas Dugdale, 
Antiquarian’ (perhaps a descendant of Sir W. Dugdale), 
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this root word is given as the origitiof thename of Framlingham 
in Suffolk. 

Tacitus in his ‘‘ Germania ’”’ states that theGerman tribes 
used as weapons javelins tipped {with iron, “each soldier 
grasps his javelin, or, as it is called in their language his 
Fram.” The Teutonic origin of the word is thus evident and 
its continuance in the Norwegian language is familiar as the 
name of the well-known Polar exploring ship. 

The forthcoming work on Sussex place names by Professor 
Mawer will doubtless supply an authentic derivation and I 
would have preferred to await its issue before questioning the 
current one, but as I am writing a history of Framfield, 
which is being published in the Parish magazine, I have 
ventured to suggest a possible Danish origin as an 
alternative version. HERBERT W. KEEF. 


’ 


PARISH CHURCH OF ST. PETER, HAMSEY.—The old 
Church of Hamsey, which was happily left intact when the new 
Church was built at Offham, is a familiar landmark in the Ouse 
Valley north of Lewes. Its disuse has brought with it the 
inevitable problem of upkeep in a parish whoseslender resources 
are not equal to maintaining in repair the fabrics of twochurches. 
It is satisfactory to know, however, that a determined effort 
is being made to raise the sum of {220, required to make 
the ancient building secure, and the appeal for help from friends 
outside the parish is warmly endorsed by the Bishop of 
Chichester and by the Sussex Archzeological Society. Those 
who are interested should communicate with Mr. J. Sturgis, 
of Hamsey House, Lewes, the Hon. Treasurer of the Hamsey 
Old Church Repair Fund, who will forward a copy of the appeal 
which contains an illustrated description of the Church by Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey and particulars of the Fund. It is intended 
to re-open the Church for occasional services and visitors 
can view the interior on Sunday afternoons during this Summer. 

The accompanying plan forms the first of a series of Sussex 
Churches, of which, as far as is known, plans have not hitherto 
been published, to be issued in Sussex Notes and Queries from 
time to time. The Scale (24-ft. to the inch) and the hatching 
to indicate the various periods of building, are those adopted 
by the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments for England 
and will give the essential information regarding each building’s 
historical development, without the need of a written 
description. At a later date a list of published plans of 
Sussex Churches will be given with references to where they 
may be found. 
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In connection with Hamsey Old Church a very ‘interesting 
communication has been received from Mr. R. Garraway Rice, 
F.S.A., whosendsan extract from the willof Edward Markwick. 
Mr. Garraway Rice suggests that this establishes the 
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identity of the tomb, on the north side of the Chancel, which 
has long been a puzzle to Sussex historians and a drawing of 
which, by Mr. E. F. Harvey, is given here. Markwick made 
his will in 1534 and died in 1538, and his desire that the tomb 
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should be used as an Easter sepulchre is of interest in view of 
the impending changes of the Reformation. Mr. Rice points 
out that Markwick may have erected the tomb between the 
date of his will and that of his death. There is no trace of 
either ‘‘ image ” or “ scripture ’’ at the present time. 

PREROGATIVE COURT OF CANTERBURY. 

Register ‘‘DYNGELEY ”’ folio 17. 
Will of Edward Markewyk of Hamsey, Sussex. 


12th Nov. 1534, 26th Henry VIIIth “I Edward Markewyk 
of the parishe of Hampsey being of hole mynde...... my 
body to be buried in the Parish Church of Hampsey before the 
Image of Saint Peter in the Chauncell there Item I bequeath 
to the mother Church of Chichester xx? Item I bequeath unto 
the High aulter of Hampsey for tithes necligently forgotten 
vj® viij1 Item I bequeath to the parishe Church of Hampsey 
aforesaid a vestment price foure marces. I will that after my 
deceas my executoursshall pathe the said Church of Hampsey 
in such places as nede shall require at my costes and charge.... 
Item I will that my executours shall ordeyne and make one 
Tombe of Stone to be leyde oppon me with an Image and 
scripture there graven whereuppon the Sepulcre may be sett 
on’”’ Witnesses ‘‘ John Roulandson Parson of Hampsey, Sir 
George Fell Chaplain to the Same Edward Markwyk ”’ etc. 
Proved 22nd May 1538. 


TWO HORSE CASES AND A BRAWLER, 14th Century.— 
Herstmonceux Court Rolls (Translation). 


? Richd. II (1383). 

Richard Courhale sues William Colkyn in a plea that on a 
certain day in the summer, 50 Edw. III (1376), in Southwerke 
in a stable there he maliciously and wittingly with his horse 
valued at 5s. broke the shin-bone (tib1am) of a black horse of 
the said Richard to his damage of half a mark. And the said 
William altogether denies it and thereof is put to the law, 
pledges the Beadle and Thomas Pollard and so he has a day to 
the next court by the 3rd hand. 

10 Richd. II (1386). 

Simon atte Thille sues Robert Wodegate in a plea of contract 
that the said Robert would cure a horse of his that was diseased 
in the foot and elsewhere by a certain day assigned in the year 
past, and also that he would water the horse twice a day for 
the whole time in which he was in his custody ; and he did not 
do as he undertook to do, wherefore the said horse being taken 
away from his pasture to the hillof Bryghtlyng remained there 
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and elsewhere in the country for five days, and by default 
of the said Robert the said horse has become worse to the 
damage of the said Simon of ros. And the said Robert says 
that he did not undertake to cure the said horse or water it, 
and thereof he is at law by the 6th hand at the next court by 
the pledge of John Michell atte Hale. 

11 Richd. II (1387). 

Robert Mabuly came into court without being summoned or 
distrained, in order to disturb the peace, and he kept on 
chattering to the grave annoyance of the suitors, whereupon 
these suitors with one voice asked the Steward to compel the 
said Robert to be quiet. And in this state of things the said 
Steward enjoined the aforesaid Robert to be quiet—once and 
he would not, twice and he would not, three times and he would 
not. And after this he enjoined him under a penalty of 40d. 
and he would not. Therefore it is ordered to levy the said 
penalty. And afterwards he chattered further and scorned 
the Steward by saying that the Steward did these things 
unjustly. 


THE MANOR OF ESTON, LITTLE HORSTED.—A lease 
of this Manor of the year 1527 in the Drake collection of Deeds 
(Suss. Arch. Trust, D.41) is of interest, not only from its 
relation to a Manor of which little is known—it was later called 
Eston alias Hunnington—but also on account of some special 
covenants by the parties. The clauses that are in common 
form are omitted. 

“This indenture made the xiijt® day of October the xixt® 
yere of the reigne of Kyng Henry the viijt® between John 
Warnet of Framfeld in the Countye of Sussex Gentilman of the 
one party and William Seger Gent. of the other partye. 
Wytnessyng that the said John Warnet hath demysyd 
grauntyd and to ferme lettyn unto the said William Seger his 
Mannor of Eston within the pissh of Lytelhorsted in the said 
Countye and all Medows woodes and pastures lying and being 
within the said pissh belonging to the said Mann? ’’—Term 
16 years ; yearly rent {9 Io. 

Covenants by William Seger, the tenant :—‘‘ To dyke every 
yere yerely duryng the foresaid term xxt Roodes of ij4 a Rood 
uppon and besyde the lond callyd the Merssh and also to set 
uppon the orchardes ther & uppon the lond every yere xx' 
crabbe stokkes & to graft them in tyme & to use the orchardes 
from hurtying from Catell. 

To kepe all Mann? Wallying hornehy belongyng to the said 
Mann? & bere all mann’ thacchyng that nowe be thacchyd 
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howses & to leve atthe end of the said terme the closure of the 
said lond suffycyently made to the heyr. 

To be Overseer yf he lyff for the Beneffyt & pfyt of the heyr 
accordyg to the last wyll of the s4 John Warnet for the which 
the s? William Shalbeallowyd owt of the said mann’ every yere 
yerely duryng his said terme x® by yere. 

To bere all mann’ owt rents charges & servyces belongyng 
or demandyd of the s4 Mann? & other the premesses and also 
to kepe all mann? of reparacons belongyg to the said Mann? 
except dawbyng hornehy & thacchyng as is aforesaid. 

The s4 Willm Seger & his heyres & assignes shall have suffy- 
cyent fewell to borne in his hows uppon the said lond & in 
Plottysbregge & xxxt lode of wood to fell at his plesure yerely 
duryng the said terme & allsotymber to make all mannt 
necessaryes for his howshold & husbondry.” 

John Warnet covenants :—‘ To make twoo newe bay 
wyndows uppon the said Mann’ onein the Hall & an otherinthe 
greate chamber & half latyce them & to newe make the 
chymney ther at his owne proper cost & charge & the said 
Willm Seger to glase them.”’ 


THE CUSTOM OF BOROUGH ENGLISH.—Volume vi of 
the Sussex Archeological Collections contains a list of manors 
where this custom is known to have prevailed. I can make two 
additions to it: 

BISHOPSTONE. The provisions given in S.R.S. xxxi p.g96 
are unintelligible except on the supposition that Borough 
English was the custom of the Manor. 

STRETHAM. A Survey of the manor made January 26, 
1552[-3]! defines the custom there: ‘‘ The customer’s 
youngest son shall inherit, forlack of son the youngest daughter, 
for lack of daughter the next heir.”’ 

I have also come on confirmation of the existence of the 
custom in the Manor cf Sompting Peverel cum Walda. By 
will dated Nov. 17, 1747,2 John Smith of Chichester, surgeon, 
leaves the reversion of a copyhold of the manor, not surrendered 
to the uses of his will, in which Francis Smith has a life interest, 
to his son William, and makes certain bequests to his son 
Charles conditional on his setting up no claim to this copyhold ; 
it is clear, therefore, that by the custom of the Manor Charles 
should inherit. William Smith was baptized May 31, 1721, 

(1) Chichester Episcopal MSS., Compotus f. 60 v. 

(2) Dean’s Peculiar, Chichester VII 127, and PCC 657 Herschell, 
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and Charles April 13th, 1729, both at the Subdeanery, 
Chichester.3 

I quote this case to show how persons working on genealogical 
research may, if they keep their eyes open, add to our list of the 
Manors where the custom prevailed. W. D. PECKHAM. 


ELECTION EXPENSES, LEWES, 1727. 
Account of Money expended at the several Inns in Lewes. 
Richard Verrall at the White Hart as by bill £137 16 10 


Peter Marchant at the Star as by bill - 164 5 8 
John Smallwell at the White Horse - - 797 9 
Widdow Wornham at the Black Lyon - 80 19 6 
Robert Smith at the Running Horses - 39 I0 I0 
John Lidgetter at the Coffee House - - 10 0 O 
Richard Stredwick at the Castle - - 14 5 0 
Beer at the several small Alehouses - - 2I 0 Oo 
Abraham Harman for Beer on the Hill - 5 0 
William Lawrence for keeping the Music horses 16 8 
546 7 9 

To Servants at the severall Houses - - 230 
To Mr. Michell the Sherriffe - - - I0 10 0 
To the Poor of Lewes - - - 2I 0 0 
To the Strowers - - - - 4 4 0 
To the Ringers . - - - I2 12 0 
To the Cryer of the Court - - . zxs 
To the Town Cryer - - - - 10 oO 
To the Sheriff's Bailiffs . - - I I o 
Tothe Drummers - - ae * 
To the Poor Brighthelmestone Women - 4 4 0 
Mr. Michell’s Clerk - - - I ro 
At the severall Houses after the Bills made - I I 0 
59 6 o 

White Hart Bill, Augt. 17, 1727. 

for Eating - - - - £50 0 0 
for 25 flask of French Claret - - - 6 5 0 
for 13 flask of Burgundy == - : - 35 0 
for 12 Dozen Red Port - - - 14 8 o 
for 12 Dozen White Port - - - 14 8 o 
for 2 Dozen French White - - - 3 0 0 


(3) I have clear evidence that they are identical with the legatees of 
John Smith, but it would be tedious to recite it, 
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for 72 Quarts of Arack made into Punch - 28 16 


re) 

for 12 Quarts of Brandy made into Punch - 3 12 0 
for Wine, Brandy and Cyder for the hastingers 
and other freeholders below Stairs and at 

the County Court . - - 318 6 

for Beer below Stairs and above - 579 
for Pipes and tobacco and Broken Glasses and 

Candles - - - - II5 0 

134 15 3 

for Filburds and other frute after Diner - Io 0 

for 145 Bait Horses - - - - II16 3 

for Oats - - - - - 5 4 

137 16 10 


I hope your Honours will Remember the Servants there 
being about 20 in number. 


An Account of the expence at the Star 
at Lewes Election in August 1727. 


95 doz. 7 bott. of Port Wine - - 1144 8 o 
I bott. of Brandy - - - - 0 3 0 
7 bott. of Sider - - - - o 4 8 
3 Barrills and half of Beer - - - 7 0 0 
Lemons and Sugar - - - - 05 0 
15 lb. of Tobacco’ - - - - IIo 0 
472 Dinners at 184 - - - - 35 2 0 
312 Horses - - - - - 318 o 

162 10 8 
For broken Glasses and bottles - - II5 0 

164 5 8 


Richard Verrall, Master of the White Hart Inn, who died in 1737 and 
was buried at St. Michael’s, is the subject of a paragraph in S.A.C. Vol. 
Ilviii. p.g2. The name Richard Verrall appears as junior constable for 
Lewes in 1717 and twice as Head Constable in 1730 and 35, but it is 
probable that one at least of these represents another person. Of his 
sons, Richard, and then Henry ran the New Coffee House (Newcastle 
House) from 1734-1779, and William, his fifth son succeeded his father 
at the White Hart in 1737 and remained until his death in 1761. 

Peter Marchant’s tenancy of the Star was probably before its 
re-building by Ade and the acquisition of the Slaugham staircase. 


The White Horse occupied the site of the present Castle Place (built 
1812). 
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The Black Lyon (now the Crown Hotel) was tenanted by T. Wornham 
in 1725, according to Woolgars transcript of the rate books of All Saints’ 
parish. After other names John Wornham re-appears in 1739. 

The Running Horse in recent years stood opposite St. Anne’s Church, 
but this may refer to another inn. 

The Coffee House. This was an earlier establishment than the New 
Coffee House opened by the Duke of Newcastle 1734 at Newcastle 
House. Its site is not known. John Ljidgetter is mentioned in 
Marchant’s Diary (S.A.C. Vol xxv. p.171) as being in 1717 at the Star 
Inn. 

W.H.G. 


ARUNDEL CASTLE AND THE ROMANS.—As negative 
results are apt to have value, it is worth stating that, having 
been allowed in February to examine the boxes of pottery and 
other fragments found during the recent re-construction of 
Arundel Castle, I found nothing Roman. The Sherds were 
nearly all medieval. 

S. E. WINBOLT. 


A SHOREHAM SEAL.—In the account of ‘‘ The Marlipins,”’ 
New Shoreham, in S.A.C. lxv, 182, reference is made to the 
probability of its use as a store for wool and hides. For the 
telease of this wool and hides, collected here for export to the 
Continent, after paying the custom dues, a special Seal was 
used (S.A.C. xxvii, 80). 

An impression of the Obverse of that used for Shoreham is 
illustrated here. Unfortunately there is no record of the 
impression of the Reverse: but it would have been almost 
identical with that of Lynn Regis, also illustrated. The 
impression from which these illustrations have been taken is 
in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries. An impression 
of the Obverse is amongst the collection at the British 
Museum (No. 1163). See also Journal of the Archeological 
Association, i. 130. And also S.A.C. xxvii, 80, xlviii, 156, 1, 
183, li, 190. 

Obverse A Shield of Arms; England. 
iS’: DNI EDWARDI: REG’: ANGLIE: DE: SORHAM: 
Reverse Three leopards of England. 


iS’ : PRO LANIS : ET COREIS : LIBERANDIS 


Notre.—The Cross, with which the inscriptions commence, 
was a solemn affirmation of the truth of that which follows : 
used in the same sense as that when we ask a person, 
incapable from any cause of writing his name, to make a 
cross in place of signing his name. 

FANE LAMBARDE. 
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A SUSSEX HOLOGRAPH WILL.—To this day a rustic 
refers to the Squire’s heir as “‘ the Squire’s ear.” 

In the Will of William Johnson of Angmering, evidently 
written by himself, (proved at Chichester, 11th September, 
1799) occurs the following quaint specimen of orthography :— 

“ T give and bequath all my Stocks in Trade Household 
Goods Debts Goods Chattells personal/ Estates 
whatsoever and waresoever joinly to my Wife Mary 
Johnson and my two Sons namely Nathaniel 
Johnson and William Johnson there Ears Executors 
and Adminisfors But if either of my two Son 
should die without Ears then the surviving Brother 
to have the hole for ever.” 
CHAS. STUBBS. 


THE DEVENISH FAMILY.—In a paper on “ Horselunges”’ 
in S.A.C: Ixvi. mention is made of John Devenish acquiring 
land in Rotherfield in 1460. Miss C. Pullein notes that 
Richard Devenish, apparently John’s grandson, occurs laterin 
a list of Rotherfield tenants. The Court Rolls do not mention 
him, but in 1595 a Robert Devenish appears as the holder of a 
different property, and at his death in 1616 two sons are 
named, John, son and heir, and William. There are later 
entries of them, John called ‘‘ of Mayfield’’ and William 
apparently living on his father’s land on Tynd ferling. 


TALLY STICKS.—In S.N.Q. Vol. I, p.g1, an instance of the 
use of notched sticks for tallies as late as 1868 was mentioned. 
I can refer to the case of an old wood-dealer at Staplefield, 
formerly a hamlet of Cuckfield, who can neither read nor write, 
and who still keeps his accounts by the old tally system. I 
have one of his tallies before me, as I write, and although the 
Roman numerals are cut quite distinctly the method of 
calculation is to me entirely hieroglyphic. 

J. P. BACON PHILLIPS. 


A BOOK OF HOURS.—There has been presented to the 
Parish Church of S$. Mary, Eastbourne, by Miss Davies-Gilbert, 
Lady of the Manor, a valuable and interesting Book of Hours 
or Horal of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It isa French work of the 
late 15th or early 16th century. The volume which is not 
complete, was the property of the Rev. R. Farmer (1735-97), 
Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge and afterwards Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It has been placed in a suitable 
case in the Gilbert Chapel, which was recently beautified and 
fitted for the purpose of private prayer and for occasional 
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celebrations of the Holy Communion by the generosity of Miss 
Davies-Gilbert and of Mrs. Sandcroft-Holmes. 


Correction.—Mr. W. T. Banks, the owner of Pelham 
House, has been good enough to draw attention to an error in 
the description of the figure illustrated in the last number 
of Sussex Notes and Queries (page 21). The loop on each 
side of the head does not represent the brim of a hat, but is 
evidently meant for the spreading base of the basket. This is 
confirmed by the similar feature over the head of the adjoining 
female figure. 





QUERIES. 


AN AREA OF BROKEN AND BURNT FLINTS.—In a copse 
at Walberton, near Arundel, is an area covered with broken 
and burnt flints, to a depth of nearly two feet, in sandy soil 
lying on gravel. Can any reader of S.N.Q., well acquainted 
with the technique of medizval glass-, pottery-, or glaze-making, 
give me information as to the probable meaning of the site ? 
Mrs. B. Halaham suggested to me that possibly the flints 
represent the débris of a glaze factory, in which flints, sand, 
and beech ashes were used in the process. This fits in remark- 
ably well with local conditions, since flints, sand, and beech 
trees are all on the spot. No glass slag or pieces of pottery 
have yet been found close at hand. S. E. WINBOLT. 


THE HIGH STREAM OF ARUNDEL.—A writer in Sussex 
Archeological Collections, Vol. xvii, refers in a footnote on 
p.187 to “A description of the High Stream of Arundel, 
transcribed from a Book commencing with the Bailieship 
of Lawrence Eliot, Esq., A.D. 1712’ ‘The original.appears to 
be a MS. amongst the Arundel Castle Archives, for what are 
undoubtedly quotations from it are given in The Antiquities 
of Arundel by the Master of the Grammar-School of Arundel 
(1766) and in The Sussex Garland by James Taylor (1851). 
If the reference is to a published book with the above title I 
shall be very glad to have particulars of it and to know where 
a copy may be consulted. N. F. TICEHURST. 


PALMER FAMILY MONUMENTS.—I wonder whether any 
reader can tell me if there exists anywhere monuments to: 
(i) Robert Palmer of Parham, died May 14th, 1544, 

who in his will directed that he should be buried at 
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the parish church of Parham and that achapelshould 
be built and a tomb erected over him. No trace of 
any monument or memorial now remains at Parham 
though it is possible that the present vestry is the 
chapel referred to. 

(ii) Thomas Palmer, son of the above, who died April 
15th, 1582, and directed in his will that he should be 
buried in his chapel at Parham Church, presumably 
the same chapel which his father had directed should 
be built, but again in his case no monument now 
remains to his memory, though according to the parish 
register he was buried there on April 30th, 1582. 

As Robert Palmer was the second son of John Palmer of 
Angmering, it is possible that he was buried there, but I have 
been unable to trace any record or monument to confirm this. 

J. W. FITZWILLIAM. 


SUSSEX AND THE WASHINGTONS.—In 1588 Margaret 
Butler, of the Manor of Tyes or Ties in Cuckfield, married 
Lawrence Washington, an ancestor of George Washington. 
This Lawrence Washington was of Sulgrave and Brington. 
The undersigned would be grateful for any information 
regarding this marriage and whether the couple lived in Sussex 
after it? Certain members of the Washington family are 
buried in the churchyard of the church at Ditchling; any 
information regarding them would be welcomed. On 22nd 
October, 1674 a part of Ashdown Forest was leased by the 
Crown to Sir John Packyngton, Bart., Reginald Graham and 
Robert Legge, as trustees for Penelope, Katherine, Elizabeth 
and Mary, daughters of the Colonel Henry Washington, who 
was the grandson of the Lawrence Washington and Margaret 
Butler above (S.A.C. xiv. 54). Any information respecting 
them would also be welcomed. DAVID MCLEAN. 


THUNDERSBARROW (Old Shoreham Parish).—Ref. 6° 
O.S. Sheet xv, N.W. I should be glad to hear of evidence of 
the occurence of this name on maps, or of references to it in 
books, etc., earlier than circa 1860. C. R. WARD. 


BURT.—I am desirous of finding the dates of birth of Richard 
Burt and James Burt, brothers. Richard Burt, the older 
brother, was among 758 persons in Barbadoes owning ten 
acresoflandin 1638. James Burt, aged 13, sailed from London 
for Barbadoes in Falcon, 1635. The date given proves James 
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Burt, born 1622. Both Richard Burt and James Burt were 
in Taunton, Mass., U.S.A., in 1639. I had thought that 
Richard Burt and James Burt might be descendants of ‘‘ John 
Brit’ of Caundlemarsh, Dorset, whose tomb bearing the date 
1565 is in the Parish Church there, but a visit to Caundlemarsh 
proved the church records had been burned. 

DA:t. 


CODDINGTON.—The coat of arms of Codrington of 
Wroughton Co., Wilts., Eng., is reproduced upon one of the 
seals used by Gov. Coddington of R.I., Mass. The other 
Heraldic Seal used by the Gov. is much like the coat of arms 
upon John Brit tomb at Caundlemarsh, Dorset. The record 
of birth and death of two of Gov. Coddington’s children is at 
St. Botolphs Church, Boston, England. From grave stone in 
R.I., Mass., we learn ‘‘ Gov. William Coddington, aged 78, 
died Nov. Ist, 1678.” Can any one give me the church record 
of birth of Gov. William Coddington of R.I., Mass.? In 
private correspondence with Gov. Winthrop of Boston, Gov. 
William Coddington of R.I., Mass. speaks of James Burt as 
“Cousin Burt.”” Can any one give me connection between 
the Coddington and Burt family ? 

Dit. 


ABRAHAM WESTON, CLOCKMAKER.—Can any reader 
furnish me with the date of a maker of Long-Case Clocks, 
of Lewes, named Abraham Weston ? 

FREDERICK HARRISON, 

Among the Apprenticeship deeds recorded in Sussex Record Society, 
Vol. xxviii (Sussex Apprentices and Masters, 1710-1752), is one under 
date 1 Oct., 1728, between Abraham Weston of Lewes, Clockmaker, as 
Master and Benjamin Harris, son of Elizabeth Harris as Apprentice. 
At a later period the Westons were gunsmiths. Between 1790 and 
1828 the names of Abraham Weston, Senior and Junior, Richard and 
William Weston, all described as gunsmiths, occur in connection with 
Marriage Licences recorded in Sussex Record Society, Vol. xxvi. 


W.H.G. 





REPLIES. 


THE NAME OF MAYFIELD (II.29).—The story of Magavelda 
is that itisthe best that Eadmercould makeofO.E. Mage@feld. 
Eadmer probably knew French and Latin much better than 
he did Old English. Aegelric may have spoken good Old 
English, Eadmer certainly did not know how to write it, as 
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is shown by the forms of other names in the life of St. Dunstan. 
That he was not writing good Old English in this particular 
case is shown, quite apart from the question of the first element, 
bytheuseofv. TheproperO.E.symbolwas/f. UnderNorman 
influence that’f when voiced was now being written as v. If 
the second element was spelled in Norman French fashion, 
why should not the first element be similarly spelled? The 
th-sound was one which notoriously gave difficulty to the 11th 
and 12th cent. scribes, cf. DB Reredfelle for Rotherfield. 
Full examples will be found in Zachrisson, A.N.influence on 
English Place-Names, pp.82 ff. but one further example may 
be cited in illustration, viz., Withington (Glouc.) is Wientone 
in DB. Eadmer writes English names just as the scribes of 
Domesday and the scribes of the early Pipe Rolls did and the 
Norman historians did, neither better nor worse. 


A. MAWER. 


FAIRLIGHT (I. 260).—Colonel John Curteis writes that the 
farm of this name at East Grinstead forms part of the East 
court Estate which belonged to his late brother-in-law, J. E. 
Cranston Leslie. The latter always said that the name of the 
farm was pronounced “‘ Far-lye ’’ with the accent more or less 
equal, but each syllable pronounced very plainly. 

Colonel Curteis adds that until a few years ago—he does not 
know what is done now—the pilots in charge of ships between 
London River and the Wight always pronounced Fairlight 
(the parish on the cliffs to the East of Hastings, the Church of 
which is a prominent land mark) in just the same way, 
“ Far-lye.” 

This information is of much interest and confirms the fact 
that Fairlight is quite a modern corruption of an ancient name 
in which the second syllable was the familiar Sussex -lye. 

On a xvith Century map of Sussex the name is spelt 
“ Fayrleigh,” and on an old French map of England which I 
saw on a bookstall in Paris it was spelt ‘‘ Far-ley.” 

The name is a fairly common one in England, cf. Farley 
Green, Surrey and similar names in other counties. 


F.B.S. 


IRON FURNACES OR HAMMERS (II. 28).—“‘Blakefeld in 
the Vill of Balecombe”’ was among the possessions of the 
Templars as part of the Manor of Saddlescombe, according to 
the finding of the Sheriff’s jury in the 14th century, when the 
property of that Order became forfeited. And the Manor 
itself is described as ‘‘ the Manor of Saddlescombe and 
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Blakefeld’”’ in the grant to Sir Anthony Browne in 1541. 
The 1” Ordnance Map shows “ Blackfold’’ between Balcombe 
and Handcross (S.A.C. Ixvi, 190). 

Balcombe Forest does not seem an improbable place for an 
iron furnace, but I should suppose that “‘ Blackfield ’’ must be 


a common local name. 
A. O. JENNINGS. 


Mr. H. M. S. Malden writes that Dorndale in Kent may very 
likely be what is now marked Dundale or Dundle between 
Frant and Kippings Cross (Pembury). ‘‘ There were certainly 
ironworks at ‘ Melhill’ (a place I cannot identify) close to 
Sunninglye. Iam almost sure I have come across ‘ Dorndale ’ 
as one from of Dundale.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GideonAlgernon Mantell, LL.D.,F.R.G.S.,F.R.S., Surgeon 
and Geologist, by Sidney Spokes, M.R.C.S., etc. (illustrated), 
John Bale, Sons and Daniel and Son, Ltd., 1927, 12s. 6d. 

Gideon Mantell’s reputation as a geologist is world-wide, 
Lewes is proud of him, and this book is a notable piece of 
Sussex history. The name of Mantell occurs frequently in our 
county records and since the days of Gideon’s ancestor, 
Thomas Mantell, (headborough of Lewes, 1562, and constable 
1572), the family has been well-known in the County town. 
Born in 1790, within its walls, Mantell went to London to take 
his medical degree and returned to his native town to practice 
in 1811, and it was here that he entered, with such surprising 
energy and brilliance upon the double activities of surgeon 
and geologist. He won a conspicuous position in his profession 
and at the same time opened up new worlds by his scientific 
studies. In Castle Place (the two centre houses of a group of 
four, built in 1812 on the site of the White Horse Inn) which 
he remodelled as we see it to-day and adorned with the 
“‘ Ammonite order,” he gathered together the famous collection 
of fossil remains from Sussex which was eventually acquired 
by the nation and now forms part of the British Museum 
of Natural History at South Kensington. Tilgate Forest was 
his happy hunting ground, and it was from the study of 
Sussex geology that he drew those weighty inferences that 
have been so important a factor in the modern development 
of the Science. Mantell moved to Brighton in 1833 and five 
years later, broken in health by his long labours and by 
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disappointment, went to live in London. It was during his 
residence in Sussex that his chief discoveries were made and 
his important works were written. 

The degree in which a man’s character lives again in the 
memory of his friends, both contemporary and posthumous, is 
eloquently shown in this book. The author came to Lewes 
unwitting of the task before him; he found Mantell’s 
house ready for a tenant, inviting him to enter ; and when he 
took up his residence, one of the first things he did was to fix 
a commemorative stone to its walls. Here he has collected 
much local information, here he has studied the transcripts 
of the long and illuminating correspondence with Professor 
Silliman of Yale University, and thus, with the aid of the 
genius loci, he has now produced a more enduring memorial 
than stone, of a man whose life had its full share of the tragedy 
which is so often attendant upon greatness. Asa boy Mantell 
was fascinated by the ruins of Lewes Priory ; he unearthed 
many important finds, and presented amongst other relics the 
splendid St. Peter Capital to the British Museum. He wrote 
many interesting papers concerning the town, its events, 
topography and antiquities. Indeed, Mantell deserved the 
tribute of our grateful memory in so many ways, that we are 
glad the debt is at last recognised and in part at any rate 
discharged by Mr. Spokes’ appreciative volume. The 
illustrations add to the value of the book, an excellent 
photograph of Castle Place, Lewes, being justly given pride 
of place, as frontispiece. 

WW... &. 


MiThe First Printing of the Classics, by Charles Thomas- 
Stanford, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., is a paper read by the 
Chairman of the Council of the S.A.S. before the Sussex Branch 
of the Classical Association. It is a most informing summary 
and something of a revelation of the great work done by the 
15th Century printing presses in spreading knowledge of the 
Latin and Greek Classics. Incidentally, also, by producing 
these wonderful books they provided tomes, which to many, 
including the author of this paper, are ‘‘ objects of peculiar 
interest, even perhaps'of veneration,’ apart from their contents. 


An instructive lecture on ‘‘ Sussex Ironworks,” by Mr. J. 
H. Every of Lewes, is fully reported in The Foundry Trade 
Journal, for February 16th last. It was given at a Meeting of 
the London Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen 
and dealt with this vanished industry from the earliest time 
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down to 1825, when the last furnace was put out of blast at 
Ashburnham. 


In the April number of The Sussex County Magazine, 
which, as usual, is full of interest, Viscountess Wolseley con- 
tinues her series of Historic Houses of Sussex, the subject this 
month being Brickwall, Northiam, the home of the Goodwyns, 
Whites and Frewens. Some useful information on Early 
Sussex Maps is contained in an article by Ethel Gerard, M.L.A., 
with reproductions of several old maps, a German Map of 
1583 being of special interest. Among other articles one on 
“The Oak and Tan-flawing in Sussex’”’ is a valuable record of 
a dying industry written with personal knowledge. 


A paper on “Some Clocks and Jacks,” by Mr. R. P. 
Howgrave-Graham, in Vol. 77 of Archeologia, just issued, 
includes a description of the interesting old clock at Rye 
church, which is acknowledged to be the oldest clock in 
England still at work with its original mechanism. There are, 
of course, older clocks, e.g. at Wells, Exeter and Wimborne, 
but they have been altered and modernized, and are not 
operated by their ancient works. The details of workmanship 
in the Rye Clock seem to agree with the date, 1515, suggested 
by entries in the Churchwardens Accounts. The remarkable 
pendulum, hanging down in the church, which gives only 
25 beats to the minute, is a substitution at an unknown date 
for the original balance. 


Mr. E. B. Poland’s book The Friars in Sussex, 1228 to 
1928, is due for issue this month. It deals with a subject 
hitherto lacking full treatment, and is awaited with interest. 
The publishers are Messrs. Combridges, Hove ; the price 12s. 


This number of “ Sussex Notes and Queries’ comprises 
36 pages, instead of the usual 32 pages. 

















